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SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST 


In Saint Matthew 11:11 we read, “Among them that are born of 
women there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist.” It 
was our Lord Himself who said this of this noble man. Wherein, 
then, did John’s unprecedented greatness consist? No doubt he was 
great in physical strength; and we know that he was great in intellect, 
and outstandingly great in courage. His plain, unvarnished words to 
the multitudes of every class and station stamp him as a man of 
unflinching courage and conviction. Yet these are not the reasons 
why Jesus said of him, “There hath not risen a greater than John 
the Baptist.” Samson was physically stronger than John. Isaiah 
and some of the other prophets were intellectually just as great. 
And Elijah who preached and prophesied long before this time was 
doubtless just as fearless and plain-spoken as was the rugged Bap- 
tist. 

But John was greater than any who had lived before him, be- 
cause to him it was given to declare the actual presence of the Christ 
and to introduce Him to mankind. The other prophets could speak 
of a Messiah to come (and some had seen Him in prophetic vision); 
but John could see Him actually present in the flesh, and was the first 
to point Him out to men—“Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” The comparison which our Lord makes 
between John and his predecessors is in reference to position and 
privilege. His position in time lifted him above those who had pre- 
ceded him. 

John’s career as a preacher was not of long duration. He was 
cast into prison because he had dared to rebuke Herod for living in 
an adulterous union with Herodias, the wife of Herod’s half-brother 
Philip. Soon after this Herod’s birthday was celebrated; and “when 
Herod’s birthday was kept, the daughter of Herodias danced before 
them, and pleased Herod. Whereupon he promised with an oath 
to give her whatsoever she would ask (even to the half of his king- 
dom—St. Mark). And she, being before instructed of her mother, 
said, Give me here John Baptist’s head in a charger. And the king 
was sorry: nevertheless for the oath’s sake, and them which sat with 
him at meat, he commanded it to be given her, and he sent, and be- 
headed John in the prison. And his head was brought in a charger, 
and given to the damsel: and she brought it to her mother. And his 
disciples came, and took up the body, and buried it, and went and 
told Jesus.” (St. Matthew 14:6-12). 

This great and good man died and was buried more than 1900 
years ago; but “though dead, he yet speaketh.” His call to repen- 
tance still echoes in the hearts of men, and his voice and outstretched 
finger are still directing the penitent to “the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” May we heed his call to repen- 
tance and behold with the eye of faith’ that Christ whose actual 
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presence it was John's privilege to declare, and whose blood clean. 
seth ous from all sin! 

Almighty God, who through John the Baptiat, the forerunner of 
Chriat, didat proclaim naalvation, grant that we may lenow this Thy 
salvation and serve Thee in holiness and righteousnens all the dayn 
of our life; through Jesus Chriat, Thy Son, our Lord, who liveth and, 
reiqneth with Thee and the Holy Ghoat, ever one God, world without 
end Amen , 


Theo Schuly 











“HE TOOK ‘THE CUP” WHICH CUP? 


IH wan during a post Baster ministerial retreat when thin story 
wan told by one of the participants, A certain family was returning 
home from the Master communion serviee. While takdap off hin cout, 
the head of the hotime repeated the comment he had made right al 
fer leaving the church, “What a serviee, what a serviee! Phe chor, 
the pastor, the deceoratings committee could never have done any 
better.’ Dy this time mother, with penned up) feelings, war 
to explain herself on the subject Now, 


communion of saints, she could pive free 


rendy 
beyond earshot of the 
range too her sentiment 
and rather explosively retorted, “TE you asl ae, TP don’t Tiles those 
dishes carried aroune Tonever did, and TP never will For ime at 
spoils everything,  Toam sorry.” Tere the husband tried to inter 
rupt, but she continued, “Because you are the father, TP naturally 
joined your church, but at communion time PE would much rather be 
back in any own where communion in still Commaiunion and mot a elat 
fering up of altar and chancel with trays of plane: 


i. deacons pourstiiny 
each other like waiters ino a restaurant, 


and everything ending up 
with the night of dirty dinhen”’ ‘Phe blessing ane peace whieh the 


service had conveyed to father seemed to vaninh Hle finally sue 


ceeded in cautioning his wife, “Don't ever let the ehidren hear you 
speak Tike that of the communion service.” “Why not,” 
right back, “lo call thone sed places 


from them”? 


she came 
what they are, PE first learned 
That the taimedite outcome of the observation of our Lord's 
holy saerament should be a family diseord, thouph only of passing 
nature, was safficient reason to pive us pause and examine the basic 
elements underlying church and sacrament, 
Naturally, we first reach for Eloly Writ 
read there, “Gad Phe took the cup, 
then, cayroge, Drak ye all of at? 


In plain words we 
and paive thanks, and pave it to 
We can vividly pieture how. the 
cup whieh Jesus had blessed passed at that memorable occasion from 
disciple to disciple, After that, according to the divine oxample, the 
apostles pave at to the beltevers gathered at Jerusalem, that in, the 


commonieantis tn the first Christian ehureh. Prom there they wernt 


abroud, and wherever they could meet i prayer, praime and thanks 
yivingt, particubarly on the first day of the week, “breaking bread 
from house to house,” there they pave “the eap? to the faithful 


From 
lhowine to howe, 


from chureh to chureh, from veneration to penera 


hon, “the cup? has come down to us as oa springs of life through the 


Saviour, pranted= to us poor 
sinners a the communication of Plies flesh sane Elis blood. We lorow 
the nolemmity that exists aa echumehes where the 


old formas preserved when the sacred vessel is 


iitimiade Commrtintonm with Jesus the 


nineteen century 
Hiven from person 
lo person daneelae da comununion, Phin a solemnity whieh no mod 
ern “Gmprovement’ on the form oof the sacrament can either create 
or preserve, but rather, when attempted, mterferes with its spiritual 
herefites 


Neverthelens, modern Cimen diave brought saeh changes. Tere 


and there, as ta the ease mentioned: oat the bevinniog, the commneon 


cup has been replaced by “noiseless” trays with rows of diminutive 
“sonilary reeeptocles, Tn such eases “the euap oof the Lord’, which 
ayinbolizes communion not only with the Master, but alse with be 
lievern fo your rieht and to your left without end in space or time, ts 
riled out) Under this erecumetanee, at times, a saght presents itself te 
the sensitive observer, used to conservative ways, which by slightly 
stretehing: the taavination, with a streak of brass rail passing: Chrough 
the mind, comen elose fo the fringes of sacrilege and robs the aneient 
form of worship of a fundamental element 

What has brought about such a situation? Several causes may be 
mentioned, Perhaps the most prevathing inca false pride and ao hank 
erm for nieety. Another reason is an over-worked demand for the 
appheation of hystene, confused with the abolition of the public 
drinking cup, for a more sanitary sacrament than our Lord and Sav- 
tour ordained, But, get te the bottom of either of these reasons, and 
you will find nothing: bat unbeliel exploited by commercialism and 
the hysteria of pathetically nervous people who have less faith 
in the promises of the Almighty than they manifest in the smooth ad 
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vertisement of some profitseeking concern.. Therefore they say, away 
with the common cup. The preacher yields and bows to fastidiousness 
and the skill of clever salesmanship — in some cases with a heavy 
heart. 

Pride and nicety ask, who of you would invite guests to his house 
and then demand of them to dring from the same vessel? Does not 
courtesy and common decency cali for separate utensils in our home 
life? How then, can we permit in church what we consider contrary 
to good practice elsewhere? Therefore, once more, away with the 
common cup. 

From an old congregation in the East a pastor reported a number 
of years ago (in the Lutheran Church Work and Observer) how 
among the families who had come under his spiritual care there was 
one which especialy had suffered the hardships of poverty. The per- 
fection and sale of a patent, however, brought these people into suffi- 
cient property for comfortable living. Until that time they had always 
communed with other less fortunate church members, drinking with 
them from “the” cup. But then things had to change. To drink with 
the same old neighbors and friends in the church from the same vessel 
became to them offensive, and finally they stayed away altogether, 
until a new pastor yielded to their demand and abolished the ancient 
chalice. 

What a contradiction of faith and practice! Did Christ not die 
for all of us? How then can a believer reject his neighbor in the 
sacrament? Jesus dined with sinners, and may be they too used 
according to the custom of those days but one cup. Are we better 
than He? How can we go to the table of the Lord if we have some- 
thing against our brother? We desire to enter into communion with 
God, but are not willing to share this communion with the fellow 
pilgrims to our right and left kneeling before God’s altar. A sorry 
picture indeed to think of. Let us turn to the other objection, that of 
sanitation. 

Every year there are millions who go to communion. For four- 
hundred years, as far as modern history is concerned, the conse- 
crated cup has been given to the people, and by all means we should 
know of some cases of infection through the common vessel. Where 
are the cases? 

The order of service in the Episcopal church instructs the ad- 
ministering clergyman concerning the remaining wine in the chalice 
in this manner, “If any remain of that which is consecrated it shall 
not be carried out of the church, but the priest shall reverently drink 
the same.” And he does it as part of the service, customarily rinsing 
the eucharistic cup with water and drinking that too. Yet, during 
all the centuries that the thousands of the Episcopal clergy have ob- 
served this practice, no case is known that any one of them has ex- 
perienced the fate of Socrates on account of it. 

Another case in point is the offer which, according to the “Allge- 
meine Lutherische Kirchenzeitung”, was made by the president of 
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the Prussian Department of Health in 1904, when 100,000 Marks 
were offered for the discovery in Germany of any case of disease 
that could be traced to infection through the common cup, the only 
kind known to be used in state churches over there in those days. 
The offer was open for ten years, widely heralded, but no one claim- 
ed the prize. A more recent word from such who ought to know will 
be in place. In News-Week for March 6, 1944, we find this item, 
reading in part, 


“Churchmen have long debated the hygienic wisdom of us- 
ing the common chalice in communion services. Many reluc- 
tantly substituted individual cups or intinction. But now two 
professors have emphatically poohpoohed germ fears. The use 
of the silver communion cup does not spread disease. Experi- 
ments leading to this conclusion were made by Drs. W. Bur- 
rows and E. Hemmens, bacteriologists, at the University of 
Chicago. Three things, they found, made it impossible for oral 
bacteria to be transmitted in the usual administration of the 
sacrament: (1) the bacteria-killing effect of polished silver, it 
is self-sterilizing; (2) the practice of wiping the rim; (3) a 
lapse of time before another person drinks from the same spot.” 


Though not scientifically vouched for, a pointed editorial para- 
graph appeared in the former Philadelphia Press when the modern 
idea had made some headway among Reformed churches and bears 
quoting here. It stated, 


“A good many sensible people have about come to the con- 
clusion that the extreme application of sanitary regulations is 
in danger of spoiling what might be in moderation a good 
thing for the public. The very suggestion that devout people 
be debarred from the use of a chalice which is endeared to 
them by tradition and religious practice for generations is a 
case in point. It is a case indeed of theory gone mad. For 
there is just as much likelihood that any one may be injured 
physically by the devout use of the communion chalice as 
there is that one may be drowned in the desert. . . Good plain 
common sense is useful in dealing with germs, as with other 
things.” 

Trust in God includes trust in His promises. When the believer 
aproaches the Table of the Lord he has been promised the Real 
Presence and the effective forgiveness of sins. Faith erects Christ’s 
memorial and proclaims His death for the sinner’s sake. Faith yields 
to the mystery of the sacrament. The strength of the renewing of the 
covenant with God is immeasurable to the faithful. To him it is 
grace, life and blessing, nothing else which he receives. 

Unbelief is of different state of mind. The blessing is crowded out 
by imaginary evils which the cup may convey. The chalice is thought 
of as the habitat of destructive germs, leading by way of an elastic 
imagination to sudden death. Robert Ingersoll once ventured upon 
correcting “The Mistakes of Moses”. Individualistic communicants 
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feel called upon to correct the mistakes of the Master. The Saviour 
of Mankind, knowingly or otherwise, has instituted an ordinance, 
the form of which the modern man can no longer call good. 

In defense of the individual cup it may be said that the form of 
distribution has nothing to do with the nature and potency of the 
sacrament, and that therefore it should be left entirely to anyone to 
determine the form in which he desires to continue the administra- 
tion or reception of Christ’s precept. True enough, but though the 
form may not change its nature, it certainly interferes with its 
benefits. The very controversy proves it. So does the effect as shown 
in the story quoted at the beginning. 

What such freedom in form may lead to, can be seen when we 
think back to the time when a part of the Lutheran church considered 
it prudent to depart from the traditional style of building a church, 
inside and out. Following the Reformed leadership, churches had 
to look like Carnegie libraries or a postoffice to make the presumed 
popular appeal to make people come in. Since then the mistake has 
been realized and we are returning to lines and arrangement which 
for centuries past the fathers were agreed upon as most conducive to 
the realization of the presence of the Spirit of God. Form has impor- 
tance. 

Now it is the individual cup that is with us, started in obedience 
to a fad introduced by non-Lutherans to which we have fallen vic- 
tim. The way in which we worship, the music, the surroundings 
under which it is done, and the form that is observed in the adminis- 
tration of communion may, if you insist, all be classed under adia- 
phora. But, just the same, they all must strictly conform to the un- 
written but nevertheless real laws which govern our emotions. No 
one can deny that for countless numbers of communicants the, upon 
them imposed, use of the individual cup destroys the desired devo- 
tional solemnity. 

In the case of such disputed practices as in Baptism or the ques- 
tion of washing of feet, Greek grammarians have come successfully 
to the rescue to ease harried souls, whichever interpretation might 
be under dispute. However, in the case of the individual cup, New 
Testament scholars are at a loss to justify its use. Greek idiom or 
sentence construction yields no provender to calm the communicant 
in his resentment against the supposed improvement on the Lord’s 
holy ordinance. Whatever arguments have been advanced in favor 
of the dwarfed communion cup, they are as fragile as the thing itself. 
Test it for strength, and it breaks. 

Deep down in our hearts we know that “individual” and “com- 
munion” are mutually exclusive terms. The use of the one offsets 
the other. “Individual” stands for independence, isolation, separa- 
tion, and solitude. In fact, it stands for most anything which ”com- 
munion”, Holy Communion, attempts to overcome. To contract the 
two terms for designating a single act, person, or thing, is a literary 
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fallacy which reaches its peak in their application to the “individual 
communion” of saints. 

Is there a remedy that may remove the prevailing objections to 
the traditional observation of the sacrament? Certainly—commun- 
ion for the sick who, in view of impending crisis, seek in the sacra- 
ment more a strengthening of their relation to God than to man. A 
pastor’s readiness to provide private communion, whatever the 
special reason may be, should remove every objection. As we know, 
the great mass of Christian believers, participating in public com- 
munion, arouse no fear of contagion. If however, there are pathologi- 
cal cases when the communicant can not overcome eery feelings at 
the sight of the sacred chalice brought to his lips, individual cups 
should be provided in addition to its use, and may the Lord have 
mercy on us. 

Is it not a deplorable situation that Christians, sound in body 
and mind, must think of themselves as objectionable or even offen- 
sive to equally healthy fellow believers who are displeasing to him 
in partaking of the same cup? By doing so, and practicing “indiv- 
idual” communion, they may not violate thereby the communion 
with the Master, but they certainly do break the circle of the Lord’s 
communion with His flock “that they may be one”, symbolized 
through the cup which he blessed and ordained, “Drink ye all of it”. 
There are thousands among our best citizens who never knew fear 
of contamination in aproaching the altar for communion. When in 
1933, on the Sunday following his first inauguration, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt attended communion service in St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church, Washington, D. C., a news report pointed out and the head- 
line emphasized it, that “Mr. Roosevelt and his family drank from 
the same chalice along with the congregation”. May be, the reporter 
was an individualist, perhaps did not even know the original form of 
communion, and so saw a news angle in the President’s adherence 
to an ancient custom, the practice of his church, which indeed was 
no news at all. Though, it might teach a lesson to people of lower 
station in life how to feel in regard to Holy Communion. 


As indicated before, our divine worship expresses our inner 
convictions. The way a church is built, its appointments, the hymns 
we sing, the Word, the prayers, all breathe the spirit of our faith. 
How about the use of the common cup? It alone is the one visible 
ritual expression of the ’communion of saints” in the Lord. It is a 
fact and a symbol at the same time. Rob the church of this cup and 
you take away one of the great gifts of “our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” The same 
rationalistic spirit which denies the presence of God in the sacra- 
ment insists now upon the presence of infectious diseases instead. 
“Lord have mercy upon:-us”. 

He who healed the sick, silenced the storm and raised the dead, 
comes to us in the sacrament. We come to God asking for life; will 
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He give death instead? If a child asks his father for bread, will he 
give him a stone? Only extreme unbelief can entertain such 
thoughts. Faith, immersed in the reality of the presence of God in the 
sacrament, knows nothing of physical contagion in the use of this 
means of grace. “He is truly worthy and well prepared who be- 
lieves these words: ‘Given and shed for you, for the remission of 
sins’, but he who does not believe these words or who doubts them, 
is unworthy and unprepared; for the words ‘for you’ require truly 
believing hearts.” All uncertainty and hesitation must disappear if 
one thinks back to the first communion service when, “in the night 
in which He was betrayed . . . He took the cup, and when he had 
given thanks, He gave it to them saying, ‘drink ye all of it; this cup 
is the New Testament in my blood, which is shed for you, and for 
many, for the remission of sins; this do as oft as ye drink it, in re- 
membrance of.” To which the catechist of today might profitably 
add, “forget the germs”. 


A ministerial friend had this experience. When he entered, shortly 
before Christmas, upon his duties in his present congregation, about 
ten years ago, he discovered two to him unpleasant customs. One was 
a Santa Claus outfit for use in the Christmas eve church school pro- 
gram; the other an individual communion set. Both were ready for 
use within a twenty-four hour period during the festival. Calling 
up his last ounce of resourcefulness he finally won in eliminating the 
otherwise used masquerade from the program. Next day was 
communion. Pearls of perspiration rolled down his forehead as he 
thought of the mutilated, disfigured, emaciated service that would 
not mean communion to him. Cautiously, very cautiously, he talked 
matters over with his church council. Anticipating a long line of 
further disagreements, foreboding trouble, reluctantly they finally 
produced the discarded but valuable silver and gold chalice and 
tankard. The next day, after using it for the consecration, lifting 
it high for all to see, he then turned, before the distribution, to his 
new congregation explaining the sacrament. He invited them to choose 
whichever cup they desired to participate in, the common one to be 
used first. A surprisingly large number came. This he repeated at 
each succeeding administration. The individualists became fewer and 
fewer until none were left, though the total number of communi- 
cants had increased. The individual cups stood unused on the altar 
through many celebrations. Today they are not even prepared any 
more, but gather dust in company with the trappings of Santa in 
some out-of-the-way corner. Devotion, patience, and common sense 
had won over prejudice and fear. 


When early in 1939 the delegates to the International Missionary 
Council in Madras, India, returned to these shores, they had much 
to report to the churches in America. From among the various addres- 
ses on their findings and recommendations, one stands out for its 
vividness. The speaker, one not used to the chalice, referred to what 
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he called the greatest experience, not only at the conference in India, 
but in his entire church life. He thought of the communion service. 
In charge of the Church of England, naturally the common cup was 
used. Then came that heart-gripping moment when he saw Christ- 
ians of every description and persuasion, of al] colors, races, and 
nations, kneel down side by side, a “communion of saints” indeed, 
receiving the sacrament from that one sacred vessel. He saw the 
Master’s prophecy fulfilled, “there shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd”. 

Our Lord knew its full meaning when He said, “Drink ye all of it.” 


Martin Schroeder. 


THE METHODIST SACRAMENTAL 
FELLOWSHIP AND ITS CONCEPTION 
OF THE HOLY COMMUNION 


The “Methodist Sacramental Fellowship is the name chosen by a 
growing company of ministers and laymen drawn together in the 
first place by their own spiritual hunger and sharing certain convic- 
tions about the present state of the Church of Christ, and in parti- 
cular, the present urgent needs and obligations of the people called 
Methodists”. 

The members of the Fellowship are pledged to the use of a morning 
and evening office of prayer, but those who prefer to “pledge them- 
selves to some alternative self-imposed discipline of devotion” are 
welcomed as members on that understanding. All Methodists who 
join the Fellowship are exhorted to satisfy themselves that the aims 
of the M. S. F. are “fully in keeping with loyalty to the Methodist 
Church in matters alike of faith and practice.” The movement has 
grown out of the need for renewal of faith, devotion and evangelism, 
and its members desire to see alive in the Church “a more steadfast 
hold upon truth, a deeper and more disciplined devotional life, and 
a more effective witness to an unbelieving world in peril”. Yet the 
M. S. F. acts in no partisan spirit, for there can be no division in the 
Body of Christ. 

This, briefly, is the ‘raison d’etre’ for the M. S. F. Yet since the 
views of the Fellowship are so frequently mis-understood the follow- 
ing points ought to be made clear: (a) Firstly, the Fellowship is 
not a high-church movement although it quite definitely holds to a 
high doctrine of the Church. There is no intention on the part of any 
of its members to impose non-Methodist theories of orders upon the 
Methodist people. The M. S. F. does “stand for the desire to safe- 
guard any real doctrine of, or belief in the Church, as against the 
widely prevalent tendency to neglect it ‘altogether.” 

(b) Secondly, members of the M. S. F. believe that the ideals of the 
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Fellowship are “in line with traditional Methodist belief in the 
Church” for all Methodists believe that the “Catholic Church is the 
Body of Christ on earth, inhabited and commanded by the Holy 
Spirit” furthermore “the Methodist Church claims and cherishes its 
place in the Holy Catholic Church which is the Body of Christ” (Deed 
of Union 1932). This rightly stresses Methodism’s continuity with the 
Church of past ages. (c) Thirdly, the M. S. F. sees the need of resist- 
ing the unfortunate tendency, only too prevalent in many Methodist 
societies, of belittling the Church. The continued emphasis upon 
personal evangelism and personal religion within the ranks of 
Methodism tends to obscure the fact that the Church is a society. 
This rampant individualism is a negation of the fundamental of the 
New Testament and makes little of “permanent Christian inheritance 
by which the soul’s personal religion is safeguarded from error, 
sectarianism and pride”. 

The M. S. F. has a threefold objective: 1) It stands for the re- 
affirmation of that ancient faith which is embodied in the Nicene 
Creed, the very same faith which inspired “the Evangelical Revival 
and the hymns of the Wesleys’’. In submitting to the Divine truth set 
down in Holy Scripture and the ancient creeds, which incidentally 
should be given a greater usage both devotionally and liturgically, 
members of the M. S. F. are not forfeiting the right of individual 
judgment, but acknowledging that which is a necessary and integral 
part of Christian obedience. In an age when man has all but sold his 
soul to the Devil it is surely not irrational to submit one’s self to 
those truths which alone can guide a shackled, fear-possessed world 
to Him whose service is perfect freedom! That there is an inherent 
fear of dogma in Protestantism cannot be denied, but what happens 
to any church whose members “are no longer quite sure of the object- 
ive truths which give religious experience validity?” Christian Doc- 
trine cannot be left to look after itself—there are far too many other 
doctrines stalking the earth in search of man’s soul: Christian people 
must safeguard and be sure of their facts. 

“To restore in Methodism the sacramental worship of the universal 
church, as set forth in the life-long practice and teaching of the 
Wesley”. Here again Methodism is reminded of the importance of 
its Christian heritage and recalled to a quality of devotional life which 
was historically associated with the church of our fathers. While it 
is true to say that there is an increasing observance of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper among Methodist societies generally, it cannot 
be denied that the present position in Methodism in this connection 
is far from being satisfactory. The writer knows of country societies 
where Holy Communion is never administered from one year’s 
end to.another. Yet it is distinctly laid down in the Minutes of Con- 
ference (1932 p. 340) “any member who, without sufficient reason, 
persistently absents himself from the Lord’s Supper, from meeting 
for Christian fellowship, and from public worship, is regarded as 
self-excluded from Church membership”. Even so, there are church 
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officials in more than one society who persistently absent themselves 
from the Holy Meal. Few people realize that it is their “bounden duty 
and service” to avail themselves of this means of grace. Too much 
is left to one’s feelings concerning attendance, thus there is little de- 
pendance upon faith and Divine grace. Yet at the Eucharistic feast 
Christians partake of the “medicine of immortality; set forth Christ’s 
sacrificial death until He come”; and realize the spiritual presence 
of the Gracious Host. Here too, the highest office of the priesthood 
of all believers is realized as they present their own lives with His, 
a holy and living sacrifice unto God. Wesley himself, preaching on 
the duty of “Constant Communion” says, “one reason why so many 
neglect the Lord’s Supper is because they are so much afraid of ‘eat- 
ing and drinking’ unworthily .. . they never think how much greater 
the danger is when they do not eat or drink at all . . . whoever goes 
from the Holy Table when all things are prepared either does not 
understand his duty, or does not care for the dying command of 
his Saviour, the forgiveness of his sins, the strengthening of his 
soul, and the refreshing of it with the hope of glory.” 

3. Re-union; whilst being loyal to the “principles of the Refor- 
mation” it is only too apparent that the ‘unhappy divisions’ of the 
Church are impeding the growth of the Kingdom of God and, indeed, 
are contrary to His will; the M.S.F. therefore “works and prays for 
the corporate reunion of all believers”. This aim naturally grows 
out of the previous two, for it gives them a relevance to the world 
outside and to the witness which the whole Church must make to 
this generation, i.e.: a church which is essentially ‘one in faith and 
doctrine, one in charity! Christians are begining to see so very 
clearly how real are the dangers of dissension in an age when the 
united forces of materialism are being marshalled against the forces 
of the Spirit for what appears to be a final and terrific onslaught. 
While Methodism sent her delegates to Oslo and Amsterdam it still 
remains true that within a united Methodism her brethren have 
not yet learned how to dwell together in unity. The M.S.F. discern- 
ing clearly the signs of the times wishes to give full support to Meth- 
odism’s leaders by ‘greater faithfulness in the life of our Church to 
the things that unite us all in the Body of Christ.” If Methodism be- 
lieves in her place in the Holy Catholic Church, that the Church is 
an organism having its life in Christ, believes with Wesley that the 
Church on earth and in heaven is one and is holy in all its mem- 
bers, then surely it must realize that outward divisions are also in- 
ward, in fact, wounds of Christ, and that schism consequently be- 
comes sin. Dr. J. A. Findlay has spoken of our “readiness if need 
be, to lose our identity in a sacrificial crusade for union and the vin- 
dication of the Church, which is His Bride and Body; for Methodism 
must be willing to lose her soul if she is to save it.” 

Thus the M.S.F. seeks to bring about in Methodism a re-orien- 
tation of mind and foster the spirit of love, understanding and unity. 
All its members thank God for the signs of re-union which He con- 
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tinues to declare to His people, and to pray and labour for this holy 
cause. The M.S.F. makes no invidious distinction between evangeli- 
cal and catholic, the terms are wedded; one cannot be a true Evan- 
gelical without also being truly Catholic, for the evangelical exper- 
ience is also the basis of the catholic fellowship. 

The Methodist Sacramental Fellowship has no distinctive teach- 
ing, pet theory, or doctrine of the Holy Communion of its own. Its 
members desire to see restored in Methodism that high regard for, 
and frequent celebration of the Holy Meal which was peculiar to 
the life of the Wesleys and the early Methodists. That the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper has become something attached to the end of a 
morning or evening service and denied its rightful and central place 
in Methodist worship, gives cause for great concern. Prof. Brilioth 
has suggested that “the place of the Eucharist in the life of the 
Church is one of the most central problems which confront Evangel- 
ical Christendom today. It is a problem for the theologian, because 
the Sacrament is a meeting point on which all the issues of theology 
converge for the liturgical reformer, whose business it is to help 
provide a worthy outward expression for Christian worship; and for 
the pastor of souls, whose concern is with the Church’s actual life.” 
He goes on to say “the Reformation was in many respects a redis- 
covery of the Eucharist.” In view of the latter statement one wonders 
if modern Methodism has not already sold her birthright? 

Unfortunately, there is much confusion in the minds of a great 
number of Methodists concerning the nature and interpretation of 
the Eucharistic feast. The M.S.F. deplores this confusion of thought 
and takes upon itself the duty and obligation of repudiating vague- 
ness or anything approximating to mere memorialism. For us, the 
Lord’s Supper is that essential act of Christian worship wherein the 
faithful share most potently and preciously the life of our Risen 
Lord. We own that the Sacraments are older than the Scriptures: 
the authority for their enactment comes from the Lord Himself. 

Augustine insisted that the Sacraments are “the Gospel made 
visible” whilst Calvin writes “there is never a Sacrament without an 
antecedent promise.” The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is, in fact, 
the Gospel in action—the Gospel which is essentially an act on the 
part of God or Christ. It has yet to be realised by many Nor-confor- 
mists that “the essential thing in the Sacraments is not what we say 
or do in them but what God in Christ says or does in them”. The 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion is, above all, an oblation—in the 
words of Augustine “the sacrifice of Christians which the Church 
solemnises in the Sacrament of the altar. . . where in the very thing 
that she offers she is herself offered”. (DE.CIV.DEI.x.6). Naturally, 
the emphasis in Protestantism differs considerably from that of Rome, 
for the latter emphasises something offered by man to God whilst 
Protestants insist that the Holy Communion is an offering made by 
God to man—yet it is Christ Himself who presides at His Table; He 
speaks to the faithful, that which is done there is enacted by Him. 
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As Zwingli puts it, He is both HOSPES ATQUE EPULUM (Host and 
Food). The Sacramental presence of Christ most naturally follows 
from this. Dr. Carnegie Simpson protests “there is little use in any 
Church retaining the Holy Communion unless it takes the Christo- 
centric view .. . there Christ does something to the believing soul 
most plainly, personally, and intimately”. It is precisely because the 
M.S.F. believes this to be true that all its members are pledged to 
receive Holy Communion at least once a month, and labour to re- 
store in Methodism the Sacramental worship of the Universal 
Church. Only so can the spiritual life of Methodism be continually 
enriched. 

In order to clarify this attitude it is necessary to sketch an out- 
line of something of Methodism’s historical background and heritage 
—both give full justification for the things in which M.S.F. members 
so implicitly believe. In the personality of John Wesley two pro- 
nounced religious strains were most curiously blended, the traditions 
of Puritan Non-conformity and those of Andrewes and Laud. From 
his mother, Wesley inherited his full share of Arminian theology 
and something of the characteristic attitude of the non-Juror. All 
these elements were strongly evident in his character. He had a 
great respect for tradition, and yet, at times, could display typical 
Protestant individualism. It was in an age when the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper was an uncommon procedure in Anglicanism that 
the Wesleys and the Holy Club set the example of communicating 
every Lord’s Day and Holy day—needless to say, all the rules and 
rubrics of the Church were most meticulously observed. So these 
ardent young students were labelled Sacramentarians-Methodists. 
The young enthusiasts even mixed water with the wine and were 
careful in every detail of the service. 


Whilst on his voyage to America in 1735 Wesley read some 
twenty books on ship-board. Most of these works belonged to the 
realm of ecclesiastical and liturgical literature and included such 
writings as Jeremy Collier’s “Reasons for restoring some Prayers” 
Thomas Deacon’s “Complete collection of Devotions” and John John- 
son’s “Unbloody Sacrifice” wherein Wesley read that “the Bread 
and Wine are consecrated unto the Sacramental Body and Blood of 
Christ by the secret operation of the Holy Ghost”. Five of these 
books were written by non-Jurors, some were written by Roman 
Catholics, and others by Caroline Churchmen. It seems then that 
Wesley’s sympathies were with the high church’ schoo] of thought. 
He later re-printed a number of these works either in part or full. 
History does not seem to suggest that Wesley relinquished his church- 
manship. His continual teaching and desire for the Methodist people 
to avail themselves regularly of the ‘means of grace’, especially the 
Lord’s Supper, which Methodists were at first exhorted to receive 
in their own parish churches, is as clear,as can be. In ecclesiastical 
dress Wesley was punctilious until his life’s end. 

Dr. J. E. Rattenbury in his recent work “The Eucharistic Hymns 
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of John and Charles Wesley” has summed up the teaching of these 
hymns thus: “They are a repudiation of memorialism. . . the Victim 
priest in heaven whose death is ever new and always availing for sin- 
ful men. Yet Jesus is present in His Church because the Ascension 
doesn’t localise Him. The Bread and the Wine are the offering on 
earth of the tokens of the eternal Sacrifice in heaven”. In the act of 
oblation “the Church offers the Body of Christ, that is herself, to 
God, for we are His Body, in union with Christ’s offering symbolised 
by the Bread and Wine”. The great and wonderful thing about these 
hymns of the Wesiey’s is that they gave the Methodist people an op- 
portunity “to express thanksgiving and realise the service to be the 
performance of the whole priestly community”. Many of these 
hymns are now used by the whole Church of Christ—they are essen- 
tially objective and in a real sense form part of the liturgy of the 
people called Methodists. 

Wesley did not fail to use the Lord’s Supper as a great means of 
evangelism. During the early days of the Methodist Revival crowds 
of people, literally in hundreds, flocked to the parish churches to re- 
ceive Holy Communion. The clergy often found this sudden revival 
of the use of the Holy Meal embarrassing—even in Anglicanism sac- 
ramental worship had been sadly neglected. Wesley himself, found it 
necessary to consecrate three or four times in one service. He writes 
of a service he conducted at West Street chapel in London on May 
29th, 1743: “I preached . . . and administered the Lord’s Supper to 
some hundreds of communicants”. At Bristol in 1771, 650 people 
communicated; at Leeds in 1779 some 700; and at Manchester in May, 
1783, Wesley records: “It was supposed there were thirteen or four- 
teen hundred communicants”. On Sundays Wesley apparently never 
failed either to give or receive the Holy Communion. Because of this 
it can never really be said that Methodist worship belongs to the 
Reformed tradition—its roots are deep in Anglicanism. The Metho- 
dist liturgy hardly differs from that of the 1662 Book of Common 
Prayer, one difference being the permission for extempore prayer at 
the end of the service, thus the Sacramental emphasis of the Wes- 
ieys has not been completely lost. 


The modern interpretation of the Eucharist on the part of Metho- 
dist theologians does not in any way detract from Wesley’s teaching. 
Dr. Newton Flew has suggested that in his insistence upon frequent 
Communion Wesley anticipated the Tractarian movement, yet it may 
have been in the fear of extreme Tractarians that some later Meth- 
odisis laid less emphasis upon Sacramental worship. (cf.art. in ‘“Min- 
istry and Sacraments” S.C.M: 1937, where it is clear that Dr. Flew 
adheres to the teaching of Wesley in every detail). Perhaps the best 
statement made by a Methodist theologian of a former generation 
is that of William Burt Pope: 

‘The Lord’s Supper is a rite ordained by our Lord for perpetual 
observance in His Church, as a Sacramental feast in which Bread 
and Wine are signs of His sacred Body and Blood offered in one ob- 
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lation on the Cross, and seals of the present impartation to the be- 
liever of all the benefits of His Passion. In this Supper the Church 
joyfully and thankfully celebrates before the world the Sacrifice once 
presented in the past, until He comes again without sin, unto salva- 
tion. Moreover the Lord’s people partake of the elements as the 
symbol of a common Christian life and sustentation, as the mutual 
pledge of union and brotherly fellowship, with all its enjoyments 
and obligations. Thus this ordinance is the Sacrament, as it signifies 
and seals the Mystical nourishment of Christ; the Eucharist, as 
commemorating the Sacrifice of our redemption; and the Commun- 
ion, as the badge of united Christian profession.” 

Dr. Vincent Taylor in his magnificent work “Jesus and His 
Sacrifice” has pointed out that it is impossible to formulate a satis- 
factory doctrine of the Atonement unless the doctrine of the Euchar- 
ist is also taken into account; “the Eucharist falls within the orbit of 
the Atonement alike by reason of the teaching of Jesus and of the 
life and experience of the Church”. The Rev. E. Gordon Rupp (ef. 
art. “The Holy Communion” S.C.M. pub. 1947), writes, for the Meth- 
odist preacher the Holy Communion is “linked with his ordination 
service, and looks forward to that solemn account he must give be- 
fore the judgment seat of God. But it is even more a feast of mercy 
and of joy: 

"Tis worth living for this, 
To administer bliss, 
And salvation in Jesus’s name. 


As he sees each little company with outstretched hands an as- 
surance is given to him that the Lord is truly present, pardoning, 
healing, offering through His own bloody Sacrifice that which is all 
our hope and which is alone our peace.” 

Ronald D. Redman. 


OUR HEARTS ARE GLAD 


In the July issue of the Lutheran there appeared the Revised 
Liturgy for Lutherans. It reported that four Lutheran Churches of 
America had taken favorable action regarding the adoption of a com- 
mon service, and that two more churches will act on the question in 
October. The six churches are: American Lutheran Church, Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church, Evangelical Lutheran Church, Suomi Synod, 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, and United Lutheran Church 
in America. It was stated that the commission representing the six 
churches has met frequently since February 25, 1946. 

When Commissions for a Liturgy of the Church meet one usually 
holds the breath and wonders what new crimes will be perpetrated 
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against the Shape of the Liturgy delivered to the faithful. The more 
optimistic groan a prayer that the result will not be too dire. When 
this Commission for the Revised Liturgy met the Holy Spirit was 
present, the Seraphim and Cherubim were around so that no new 
atrocities would be committed by trying to satisfy the ignorant, the 
prejudiced and the ecclesiastical haberdashers. The men who met must 
have met in great humility and recognized the genius of the Liturgy. 
They did not fail to realize that the Liturgy is the service of the royal 
priesthood and not a sacerdotal entertainment. They knew that 
when the Liturgy is done as it should be, there one finds the Magna 
Charta of the Royal Priesthood. They also recognized that the Litur- 
gy is the Life of the Church, the expression of the Blessed Sacrament 
—that it is the corporate worship of the people, an expression in 
words and actions of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, the congregation, following in a body the steps in their re- 
demption as done by our Lord, and bringing each step down to a 
present reality. 

This Revised Liturgy marks an important milestone in the Life 
of the Lutheran Church. It is a joint declaration to let the Church 
be the Church in the Parish. 

To say that the service is based on sixteenth century European 
liturgies is not a correct statement. The Shape of the ancient Liturgy 
is maintained with many of the fine and beautiful things which were 
in the ancient liturgies, before the Roman butchers and the liturgical 
shoemakers of the Reformation despoiled its ancient beauty. 

Changes and Criticism 

Instead of just a change of wording in the declaration of grace 
after the confession, an absolution with the emphasis on the ministry 
and on the Office of the Keys would have been desirable. 

The restoration of the Kyrie to a litany also has validity. The 
Kyrie is often misunderstood as a cry of penitence. The Kyrie is 
not penitential in character, nor is it a preparation. It is a corporate 
statement of great human need, the cry of the soul, empty of self, 
humble before God, beseeching God to fill the soul with his mercy 
and grace. 

The Credo has a footnote indicating that the original words, 
“one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church”, may be used instead of 
the words, “one holy Christian and Apostolic Church”. This made us 
just a little sad. It would have been better to state the original words 
in the text and offer the word “Christian” as a choice. Not every- 
thing which Blessed Martin Luther did was good. One of his mis- 
takes was that he substituted “Christliche” as a German equivalent 
for “catholicam”. The English speaking churches use the proper 
word, “catholic”. Why continue the German use in our English 
speaking congregations? Let us get our people to realize their mem- 
bership in the Catholic Church and try to bring this fine old word 
not only back into usage, and have them realize the joy and com- 
fort which the full meaning of this word gives. We are fortunate that 
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Luther did not have his way in substituting “Gemeinschaft” for 
“Kirche.” 

The prayer for the Good Estate of the Church, “Das Allgemeine 
Kirchengebet”, with the responses after each petition, suggests that 
it is the prayer of the people. The prayer is an entirely new composi- 
tion. In this particular prayer the members of the commission were 
successful in treading where angels oft fear to tread. 

The severest criticism is the rubric after the General Prayer— 
“When the Communion is not celebrated then shall follow the Lord’s 
Prayer.” The Missouri Liturgy is a great improvement over this. 
The Missourian hymnal, which has little else to recommend it, at 
least realized the need of having a complete Mass, as a complete 
service, not even suggesting “when the Holy Communion is not 
celebrated.” It is tragic enough that most Lutheran congregations 
celebrate the “dry mass” on the Lord’s Day as a substitute for the 
Communion, but to have the synodical authorities recommend such 
a practice by permitting a black rubric of this kind is unforgivable. 
We accuse the Romanists that they have a stunted Mass because the 
people do not communicate, but when this is suggested in a rubric 
it strikes us as an insult to our Lord when He said, “Do this in remem- 
brance of me.” This rubric shows the limted if not wrong thinking 
of Lutherans on the great subject of Redemption. The basic mistake 
of Lutheran practice (because of their limited theological conception 
of Redemption) has been to limit the redemption to an historical act 
which we recollect in preaching and Sacrament, instead of bringing 
it down to the present. This concept and practice is a denial of the 
Holy Ghost. Calvary was the beginning of redemption rather than 
an act in itself. Calvary was not an historic event as a single thing 
complete in itself. We should know better. The Eastern Fathers 
long ago taught and expounded what it means that our Lord took 
our nature upon him and thus became the Saviour of the world. 

The Sedes of our Sacramental practice are the words which have 
come down ‘to us, “This do in remembrance of me.” To us reading 
this in English it suggests that the Holy Communion is a mere mem- 
orial. That is what it means to the Calvinists and that is also what 
it may mean to the “once a month Communion Lutherans.” The 
word “remembrance” in the Aramaic has a different meaning. When 
the widow, seeing her dead child, said to the prophet Elijah, “Art 
thou come unto me to call my sin to remembrance?” she did not 
mean, “Art thou come to bring back to memory the things I had long 
buried in the past?” She meant, rather, “Hast thou brought my sin 
up into the present out of the past, so that it is once more today an 
actual, potent thing, and because of it my son is dead?” Psalm 102 
has the same meaning—“But thou, O Lord, shalt endure forever; and 
thy remembrance unto: all generations.”* The remembrance of our 
Lord at the Communion is not a recollection of an event long past; 
it is a bringing of that past right down to the present, so that it is 
present and operative now. We should also know that the faithful 
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preaching of the Redemption, of the Cross, is not a reminder of Cal- 
vary, but the Communion and preaching together is the Redemption 
set down into the present. 

What is the meaning of our Communion Service which must al- 
ways include the preaching of Redemption? It is the proclamation 
and the showing forth of an historic event. It is also a means of 
grace if this term is rightly understood. The Greek fathers suggest 
to us that each view is only partial. There is one divine action of 
God’s self-giving for our redemption. This was realized in history 
when Jesus was crucified under Pontius Pilate. 

The same action is brought home to us in the preaching of the 
Gospel. The Sacrament is that very same thing which Calvary was 
and is, brought down to us in bread and wine. 

The Cross is God’s Word to man. The preaching of that Cross 
is that same word of God to man. The Sacrament conveys that same 
divine word in another mode. 

Thus the Service of the Holy Communion, the Liturgy, the com- 
plete Liturgy, is the “showing forth of the death of Christ.” 

The faithful corporately follow the steps of their redemption, 
not only in the historical sense, but these steps of the redemption are 
a present reality. 

We suggest to the Commission to cry out in deep penitence, “mea 
culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa.” 

If this is to be a truly Lutheran Mass, based upon the orders of 
the 16th century, then why not include their spirit of worship, the 
faith and doctrine and practice of the Lutheran group of that period, 
who confessed: “We maintain the Mass.” The Hauptgottesdienst of 
the Lutheran Church is the Communion, The Liturgy. 

The Canon in the Revised Liturgy must cause great rejoicing in 
the tabernacles of the righteous. Here we have the Thanksgiving, 
the Words of Institution, the Epiclesis, and there is also a slight hint 
of the Oblation. All that shouid be in the Canon has been fittingly 
and beautifully expressed in the Eucharistic Prayer. We could sug- 
gest improvements. Having used the service for four months we 
would prefer some of the more genuinely Eastern prayers. But we 
are thankful for what is offered. We fear what the synodical gather- 
ings will do to this gem. If the Convention in Philadelphia last fall 
is a criterion our fears are more than justified. 

We would suggest that the Commission prepare a lecture or a ser- 
mon which could be preached in every church of the participating 
groups. The appreciation of this great Liturgy cannot be realized in 
the heat of convention debate, but in quiet retreats, conferences and 
in the sanctity of the church building. We know that we cannot con- 
vince the prejudiced parson by trying to reason with him, because 
as Voltaire says, “they have never been reasoned into their preju- 
dices.” Let us give the people a chance to realize and appreciate 


* “The Doctrine of Our Redemption.” Micklim. 
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what the Liturgical Movement is trying to do for them in restoring 
to them their full rights as royal priests, after the Calvinistic Lu- 
theran churchmen have sacerdotalized their service, robbing them 
not only of the heart of the Liturgy and their full participation in 
the words of the Liturgy, but have hindered them in coming to the 
Altar. Let them have Calvary and Easter and Bethlehem brought 
down to the present, to their own hearts, to their own very lips. Let 
us return the Magna Charta of the Royal Priesthood, their Liturgy, 
to priests who through the Blood dwell in the palace of the King. 
B. von Schenk. 


LIVING THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


This issue of UNA SANCTA covers the period of the Christian 
year approximately through the Festival of St. Michael and All An- 
gels. The special celebrations which are dramatic rightly center 
around the events in the life of our Lord. Therefore this period is 
almost devoid of such features. 

One date which stands out is the Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist, June 24. The date is deduced from the date of Christmas, 
from the statement in St. Luke 1:36. The sermons of St. Augustine 
are the earliest witnesses to the observance of this date. The com- 
memoration of the Baptist in the East is on a different date. St. Au- 
gustine saw in the dates of December 25 and June 24 a fulfillment of 
John’s words, “He must increase, but I must decrease,” because after 


Christmas the days begin to lengthen, while after June 24 they grow 
shorter. 

The Calendar of the Anglican communion includes the Behead- 
ing of St. John Baptist on August 29. He is thus the only saint whose 
birth and death are both commemorated. This is not inappropriate, 
since of him our Lord said, “Among them that are born of women 
there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist.” 

There should be a celebration of the Holy Eucharist on his Day 
or its eve. Strictly speaking, this in itself should be enough “attrac- 
tion.” We know of no special liturgical devotions which can accen- 
tuate this festival. It has been suggested to us that there could be a 
connection with the modern “Children’s Day,” which receives atten- 
tion sometime in June in numerous Protestant congregations. Here is 
stress upon a human baby, the influence of a Godly family life, and 
the use God made of this baby. 

The other significant date in this season is the Festival of St. 
Michael the Archangel, also called St. Michael and All Angels, Sep- 
tember 29. Certainly it too deserves a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, in which we repeatedly sing, ‘therefore with angels and 
archangels and with all:the company of heaven we laud and magni- 
fy Thy glorious name...” The Scriptural doctrine of angels needs 
attention, and here it can get it. It should not be necessary to trans- 
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fer either of these festivals to the nearest Sunday. We have never 
yet heard of a congregation that worshipped too often. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


It was with much interest that I have read articles and heard 
discussions on the founding of a “‘liturgical” Sisterhood, a commun- 
ity for men, a school, of spreading the ideal of “family life in Christ”. 
But it seems that each particular group has been preoccupied with 
its own problems without too much thought about the problems of 
the other groups. As a result, no group seems to be getting any- 
where. 

“In unity there is strength”, and the idea has occurred to me 
that while each group in itself may be too weak, yet the groups 
united might produce enough strength for success. Why not a com- 
munity covering all forms of religious life—Brothers, Sisters, and 
lay Tertiaries? I have read that in the early days of the Church “dual 
abbeys” were quite common and that monks and nuns in these ab- 
beys worked for a common cause, under a common head. In the 
Lutheran Church of Europe the idea of men and women belonging 
to the same Motherhouse is quite usual. Often the census of a Moth- 
erhouse will give one or two thousand deaconesses (Sisters) and five 
or six hundred deacons (Brothers). They of course have separate 
living quarters and fields of labor, yet all belong to and contribute 
to the life of the one community. Such a spirit of oneness would 
certainly be climaxed in a common spiritual life and participation 
in the Divine Liturgy. 

So, the idea of combining communities for men and women in 
one Motherhouse is not new. I believe that in medieval times lay 
people often attached themselves to a monastery. They lived close 
by its walls and participated in the spiritual life of the monastery as 
much as their station in life permitted. 

In this country where regular religicus life has never been too 
successful in our Church, perhaps the lay element will prove the 
strongest in such a “triple community” as I dream of. Each group 
has its own vocation and mission in life and all are in the body of 
Christ. 

What are the details of my dream? This community would cer- 
tainly be situated in a rural area. It would raise its own food and 
be as completely self-supporting as possible in this industrial age. A 
development of the crafts would be emphasized: weaving,; sewing, 
woodwork, ceramics, and articles for the sanctuary and home would 
be hand made according to the ideals of true craftmanship. In this 
way the “wholeness” of life would be stressed. Of course there 
would be a printing press from which would flow a steady stream 
of liturgical material. There would be a guest house and the “world” 
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would be invited to come at any time for periods of spiritual re- 
freshment. Special retreats and conferences would be planned. Since 
the spirit of the community would be primarily that of teaching, an 
academy or school would probably fit into the scheme of things. 

In this age of fear and discouragement, with mankind breaking 
under the strain of keeping up with the furious pace of modern liv- 
ing, such a community would be a beacon and an example in a dark 
and distracted world. The attitude today is one of selfishness, greed, 
and utter disinterest concerning the things of the Spirit. The great 
Life of the Church, which is our only hope, is not the central pivot 
around which everything centers and finds its proper place, but only 
a side line at best, and at worst is no influence at all! The world 
must be brought back to a Christ-centered life if the world is to be 
saved, In every Christian land and among people of various religious 
beliefs is this longing for a deeper, richer life centered in the Life of 
the Church. The Roman Catholic Church in Europe and America 
has a highly developed trend of thought and action along these lines. 
There is a similar movement among European Lutherans. Even the 
Calvinist Church has felt such stirrings, evidenced in a smal] mon- 
astic community in France. The whole world cries out for something 
—what, it does not quite know. 

It seems to me a community such as I dream of would be a great 
force for good in these chaotic times. But you will ask, “what about 
the practical aspects of such a venture? What about the many im- 
portant problems which must be worked out before such a dream 
could be realized?” These I leave to the practical people to think 
about and to solve. I am only a dreamer. The prephet Joel said, 
“Your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see vis- 
ions.’ Here then is a dream; what will the doers make of it? 

A Reader. 
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REPRINTS. More than a year ago it was suggested that articles 
“from UNA SANCTA be reprinted. Only four have been reprinted in 
‘duplicated form, and are now available at the prices originally 
quoted. The prices are postpaid, as follow: 
“A Lutheran Breviary”, by the Rev. A. C. Piepkorn, Ph.D., 15 cents 
“The Norm of Lutheran Piety”, by the Rev. A. C. Piepkorn, Ph.D., 
25 cents 
“The Celebrant’s Communion”, by the Rev. A. C. Piepkorn, Ph.D., 
15 cents 
“The Sacrament a Source of Spiritual Revival”, by the Rev. B. von 
Schenk, 10 cents. 


NEWS AND NOTES. UNA SANCTA is now read by people in 
twenty-four nations of the world, including all the continents. In 
addition to Lutherans, its subscribers include those of at least eight 
other groups of Christendom. 

It is reported that the Natal Synod (Lutheran, South Africa), is 
particularly interested in the liturgy and hymns of the worship, and 
has appointed a Liturgy Commission to “penetrate into the meaning 
and spirit of the Lutheran service to give directives as to how hymn- 
singing can be nurtured.” This Commission has been raising the 
liturgical standards of the service. Even the choirs, which had stray- 
ed to the use of sandy and sentimental anthems, are again realizing 
that they as well as the pastor are obligated to proclaim a spiritual 
truth. 

The new proposed Lutheran Liturgy (see article in this issue, 
‘Our Hearts Are Glad”) has been used in several congregations. 
On the West Coast it was used on Ascension Day in Central Lu- 
theran Church, Oakland, Calif., the Rev. Alf. M. Kraabel, pastor. 
In Our Saviour’s Church, Bronx, N. Y., it has been in constant use 
for several months as the accepted Rite. 

“The Week of Expectation” (see UNA SANCTA, Vol. VIII, No. 
4, 1948) was used in Holy Sacraments Church, St. Louis, as a season 
of prayer between the Ascension and Pentecost. 

Back issues of UNA SANCTA available may be secured at 35 
cents a copy, postpaid. 

The cover drawing is described by our artist thus: St. John the 
Baptist is calling the Church to repentance for its sins, including the 
great sin of disunity. He is pointing to the words “Una Sancta” as 
the solution of the present weakness. The ax and the tree remind 
us of the words of John, ‘And even now the axe lieth at the root of 
the trees: every tree therefore that bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the fire.” (St. Matthew 3:10). This is here 
applied to the tree of the Church. 








